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Cover Picture: Help for a stricken man 

Eddy’s Cove on the North-west Coast of Ne 
Atlantic Guardian's Platform foundiand was made possible when E 

Blackwood, at the request of the Departme: 

Y of Health, took one of Eastern Provincial A 
ways’ “ambulances of the air” into the plag# 
and, within hours, had the patient under the 
care of doctors at Banting Hospital, Gander. 
(For further details of this and other “mercy 
flights”, see page 12). Cover picture and 
other photographs used in ‘Air Ambulance 
to Eddy’s Cove” were taken by Cyril Marshall 
who accompanied Blackwood on that mission. 
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@ Almost everyone is haunted. 

Not fearsomely haunted, like 
Icabod Crane by the Headless Horse- 
man, or Scrooge by Jacob Marley, 
but quietly and persistently haunted 
by something they did, or did not do. 
Like John Masefield is haunted by: 
“I must go down to the sea again”; 
like Kipling was haunted by “If”; like 
Einstien is haunted by the fact that 
he failed to pass. mathematics in 
college. 

Like we are haunted by the Murre 
or Tur. 

Ever since we innocently asked 
some time ago if someone could tell 
us something about the bird that is 
known in Newfoundland as a Tur but 
is elsewhere called mostly Mur, Murr 
or Murre, the darn thing has kept 
popping up in our correspondence 
and elsewhere. 

This month we have a letter from 
Cyril Batten of 5220 Haverhill 
Avenue, Detroit 24, Mich., who starts 
off apologetically enough by saying: 
“Here is that Murre again to worry 
you,” and then goes fiendishly on to 
enclose a whacking great clipping 
from the Detroit Free Press about the 
arrival of a “Brunnich Murre” named 


Muriel which visited Detroit last fall. | 
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and is continuing on that high level 
with improve- 
ments and addi- 
tions where and 
when possible. 


Information free 
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W.A. STECH, C.A. HALIFAX. 
Principal 


The story, written not by any or- 
dinary reporter, mind you, but by a 
“Free Press Staff Writer” named 
James S. Pooler, said that the bird 
had landed near Detroit, “an ex- 
hausted refugee of the recent big 
storm.” 


The bird, the story said, was a 
Brunnich Murre, a native of Labrador 
and—if Mr. Pooler doesn’t watch out 
he'll end up writing the society notes 
—“the first of her family to be seen 
in these parts since 1907”. 


Bird-lovers from far and near came 
to the rescue of the stranded fowl. 
She was pretty far gone from hunger 
and nobody knew what to feed her. 
Then some bright lad gave her some 
live goldfish and she bolted them 
down and, to the great joy of every- 
one, except perhaps the goldfish, 
revived. 

Later the bird was taken in charge 
by Waler Nickle, naturalist at the 
Cranbrook Institute of Science, who 
named her Muriel and treated her so 
tenderly that at latest report she was 
“so tame and grateful she sits on his 
arm to feed”. 

There is a picture in the paper of 
Mr. Nickell feeding Muriel who looks 
tame enough indeed but not, we fear, 
particularly grateful. 

This whole matter of Murrs being 
blown off course was old stuff to us. 
Only a short time before, the City 
Editor of the Montreal newspaper for 
which we toil had sent us out to look 
into a sory of not one but hundreds 
of Turs blown off course by that 
same storm and coming down all over 
Montreal. 

We interviewed dozens of sur- 
vivors and wrote a fairly snappy piece 
but apparently Montreal slave drivers 
are not gentle, bird-loving souls such 
as ‘one finds on .the City Desks of 
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Detroit and our story was chopped 
to a paragraph and buried. 
But we were interested in the name 
“Brunnich Murre”’. 
In all our previous research on 
Murrs we had never come across a 
“Brunnich” one. 


It sounds like a dish of Scots oat- 
meal. 


Much as we hate to re-open the 

subject we have no alternative but 
to call on all our loyal readers to 
spring once again to their reference 
books and track this thing to its 
source. 
The first one in with the correct 
answer will be awarded the entire 
output of the General Motors factory 
for 1951 and a plug of chewing 
tobacco. 


One thing though! 


The last time there was correspond- 
ence about this bird it was accom- 
panied by a great deal of punning. 

We want no more of that sort of 
thing. 

This is serious business. 

If we catch anyone making a pun 
we'll TURn around and MURder 


him. 


@ Hold it! Don’t put away that 
reference book yet—we have a couple 
of more things to be found out. 
First we have a letter from E. 
Shea, 41 New Cove Road, St. John’s, 
Nfid., who wants to know if we, or 


. anyone, can tell the value of the old 


coin skillfully sketched overleaf. 


The letter says that the coin shown 
above is 250 years old and might be 
worth much more than its face value 
to a collector or historian. The 
family has another old coin, not pic- 
tured, but described as “‘about the 
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When 

you visit 
ST. JOHN’S 
dine at the 


STERLING 
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WATER STREET 


“You'll Enjoy 


eating here" 


size of an old Newfoundland cent and 
with no amount on it just the words 
‘Public Accommodation’.” 

They would like some information 


about that also. 


@ And could some kind soul help out 
Ethel M. Hickman of 9735-93rd 
Avenue, Edmonton, Alberta, who 
wants to know the rest of a poem 
“written many years ago by the Rev. 
Thomas Harris” and of which the 
first two lines are: 

Terra Nova! I often think of thee, 
Thy rocky shores laved by the restless 

sea. ? 


@ We have a nice letter this issue 
from Rev. Fred Sass, now of Knox 
Church, Toronto, and formerly of 
Queen’s Road Presbyterian Church 
in St. John’s. Mr. Sass says: “I still 
cherish the happiest memories of my 
ministry in the Tenth Province. I 
hope soon to spend a few weeks 
among my many friends in the city 
by the sea.” 


@ And from much further afield we 
have word from Clara Jean Hay— 
“formerly Clara Jean Stein of 
Kenna’s Hill’? — whose address is 
Immaculate Cenception Church, 705 
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Delaware Avenue, Alomogordo, New 
Mexico. 


“I guess I am the only codfish 
hauler in this part of the world,” says 
Mrs. Hay. “Right around here is hot 
desert country. Good old water, so 
abundant in Newfoundland, is sorne- 
thing you dream about. I... am 
looking forward to . .. a crosscoun- 
try road from Port-aux-Basques to St. 
John’. I sure would like to show my 
son, Father Hay, the gorgeous scenery 
of Newfoundalnd and also let him 
eat some real food only gotten at 
home.” 


@ And finally we have a letter from 
Kathleen Hayes, of Hammersmith 
Hospital, London, England, who says 
“T am not a Newfoundlander but my 
sister is married to one.” 


If we knew Kathleen a little better 
we would ask “What, only one?” 

But since we never joke with sub- 
scribers unless we are very well 
acquainted with them we will have to 
let the opportunity pass. 


Besides, she is a little annoyed with 
us and we dare not aggravate her 
further. She spent two years as a 
district nurse along the North West 
Coast of Newfoundland at Cow Head, 
Parson’s Pond, St. Paul’s and Sally’s 
Cove, and wants to know why we 
never run any pictures or stories 
about that part of the island “and 
the many grand friends and patients 
I had there”’. 


Orders are going out forthwith and 
we promise something about her fav- 
orite part of the island as seon as 
possible. 
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The Editor's Page 


@ SPARE YOURSELF, JOE 
T MUST be a nice, comfortable feeling for a man to know that he has 
won for himself a place in the history of his country that will bring 
his name to the fore long after he is dead. In the history of Newfound- 
land perhaps no name will live longer after him than that of Joseph R. 
Smallwood, Newfoundland’s “Father of Confederation” and Premier. 
But, since a man’s practical usefulness ceases when he passes into 
immortality, we would much prefer to see Joe Smallwood reach his peak 
in the flesh and that, we fear, is not likely to happen if he keeps up his 
present pace. It is not within the bounds of human endurance—even 
for a Newfoundlander—to maintain for very long the grim schedule 
which the Newfoundland Premier has set for himself: namely, a 15- 
hour working day, globe-shopping for industries when time permits, 
and an open house at all times to all-comers. 
For a man, who had the ability and the capacity to sell his country 
almost single-handed on an idea which it had consistently rejected for 
eighty years, and was subsequently able to attract the Rockefeller in- 


terests to a new appraisal of the industrial possibilities of a territory — 
older than mainland America itself, to oblige himself to deal daily with © 


petty details seems to us the height of political incongruity. 


Spare yourself, Joe. Spare yourself for the top-level job as only — 


you can do it, and you won’t need to worry come next election. 


@ WHAT, NO “FISH AND BREWIS’’? 


HE Canadian National Railways has put its familiar imprint on 

trains and services along the 547-mile former Newfoundland line 
from Port aux Basques to St. John’s, to the general betterment of 
empoyees, passengers and clients of the freight cars, in “Newfie”. 

But in one detail we fear the C. N. R. have not only trodden on 
Island corns but robbed the service of one of its most distinctive fea- 
tures. No longer is it possible for passengers travelling on the New- 
foundland trains to sit down on Sunday mornings to a meal of fish and 
brewis, the traditional Newfoundland breakfast dish. 

We presume that fish and brewis, along with other items of the 
Newfoundland Railway menus, went into the discard when the C.N.R. 
took over because of the necessity for standardized menus calling for 
the same meal fare from Vancouver to St. John’s. Be that as it may, 
the important thing as we see it is that fish and brewis would attract 
more travellers on the Newfoundland line than say, bacon and eggs. 

The Newfoundland extension of the C. N. R. is not and never will 
be truly a part of the mainland line. The rails are narrow-guage, there 
are no crack mile-a-minute trains, and in spite of the C. N.R. insignia 
on arm-bands and tickets everything is much the same as before. 

Everything, that is, except the delectable native breakfast dish 
which every visitor to the country has heard about and wants to sample 
—a meal of Fish and Brewis. 
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AIR AMBULANCE 


by EWART YOUNG 

At the small fishing village of Eddy’s Cove up near Port Saunders 
on Newfoundland’s north west coast, Lawrence Ostrey, 23, grimaced 
in pain while anxious relatives watched at his bedside. For days he 
had lain there seriously ill. 

Outside, in the lanes and around the fish-stages, neighbors 
waited restlessly, all work forgotten, for the sound of a plane they 
knew was rushing to the sick man's aid. To the children it wasn't all 
sadness and sympathy, for Eddy’s Cove had never before witnessed 
the landing of an aircraft. 

A few minutes before noon a moving speck was spotted over the 
southern horizon, and soon the watchers on the beach below had to 
crane their necks to follow the circling movements of the plane that 
was to use their harbor as an emergency landing base. The reason 
for the flight was momentarily forgotten in the excitement. 

‘ At length the pontoons of the dropping plane dug deep furrows 
into the water just off the beach, the roar of the engine eased off into 
an idling hum, and then, the spell broken, the settlement prepared to 
feceive its guests from the skies. 

“Thank God, you've come", said the father of Lawrence Ostrey, 
as he greeted Capt. Eric Blackwood, pilot of the De Haviland Beaver 
which was once more serving as an ambulance of the air in New- 
foundland’s out-of-the-way places. 

' Risking bad weather and unfamiliar landing places to save a life 
is nothing new to Eric Blackwood, Operations Manager of Eastern 
Provincial Airways, who, since he came out of air force uniform at the 
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The people of Eddy's Cove turn out to greet the flyer whose timely arrival meant 
Prompt medical attention for the sick man. Below, Lawrence Ostrey is being placed 
on a homemade stretcher while his grief-stricken mother watches from the porch steps. 


end of World War Il, has been Grant, the Provincial Health De- 
giving his full time to local flying. partment has, in the last eight 

Nor was the Ostrey case un- months, arranged 109 emergency 
usual for the Department of flights and the ambulances of the 
Health which sponsored the flight. air have carried 112 patients to 
With the aid of a Federal Health hospital. For this service persons 
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who are able are expected to 
pay, but in the majority of cases 
the expense has to be borne by 
the Health Department. 

Sometimes, when a commercial 
aircraft is not available, the aid 
of the American and Canadian 
air forces is sought, and the mili- 
tary units stationed in the Island 
and Labrador have many ‘mercy 
flights’’ on their log-books. 

Despite rugged flying condi- 
tions and the unscheduled nature 
of the flights, the ambulances of 
the air are almost always able 
to wind up their reports with the 
words ‘‘mission completed”, and 
by far the greater number of pat- 
ients flown to local hospitals 
have recovered. 

The Ostrey flight was safely 
completed in one day. Black- 
wood took off from Bay Bulls Big 
Pond, near St. John’s, at 7.30 
a.m., refuelled his plane at 


Millertown Junction at 9.40 a.m., 
and was out of Eddy’s Cove with 


his patient on board by 1.15 p.m., 
arriving at Gander Lake 2.45 
p.m. where the patient was hos- 
pitalized. By 4.30 p.m. the 
Beaver was back at Bay Bull Big 
Pond. Eddy'’s Cove is 350 air 
miles from St. John’s. 

It's not always that simple for 
Eric Blackwood and his two pilots 
who, as this is written, are en- 
gaged in carrying mail to iso- 
lated sections of the north. Since 
his first efforts to establish a local 
flying service Blackwood has had 
a few narrow squeaks; once he 
spent two nights in an abandon- 
ed woods camp when a snow- 
storm forced him to come down 
on a lonely lake. At least one 


plane was lost through the ice, © 


and another was wrecked in a 
gale. But no lives have been lost 
and the accident ratio is very 
low. For the first eleven months 
of 1950 Eastern Provincial 
ways planes logged 


> 


Getting the sick man aboard the plane for the journey to hospital took only a 


few minutes. 
FEBRUARY, 


1951 


Within three hours of the plane's arrival Ostrey was safely at Gander. 


Air- 
119,431 
miles, carried 1,073 passengers ~ 
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and 114,375 Ibs. of mail. 

When the call comes, whether 
it's to Eddy's Cove or Burin or 
Bay L’Argent or any one of New- 
foundiand's 1,300 settlements, 


Eric Blackwood and his boys are 
ready to go, and all they ask is 
that the chances are even the 
weather will hold good enough 
to get there. 


The flight is over and ambulance men from Banting Hospital are on hand at the 


jetty to take the patient the rest of the journey. 


Mercy flights are all in the day's 


work for Eric Blackwood and his colleanues of Eastern Provincial Airways. 
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FRED HOLLETT 
In December, 1938, Fred Hollett 
joined the A.N.D. Co’s R.A.F. 
Scheme. This he did quietly, 
without the knowedge of his par- 
ents. That night the atmosphere 
was heavy at 41 Station Road, 
Grand Falls, but Fred was in, and 
his father, after much humming 
and hawing, decided he could do 
nothing about it. In a few weeks 
Fred’s draft was in England. With 
the Newfoundland squadron he 
had many hair-raising exper- 
iences, and on one occasion he saw 
an R.A. F. aircraft crash in 
flames, with fatal casualties. 
When Fred came out of the Air 
Force in January, 1947, he and an 
Englishman started up in London 
as Brewery Engineers, supplying 
machinery to brewers all over 
England. Up until May, 1948, this 
went well and they were looking 
forward to establishing a sound 
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ABROAD — 22nd in a Series 


by PAUL MAHER 


business. Unfortunately, at this 
time there came a rumor, backed 
up by some talk in Parliament, 
that the brewing industry was to 
be nationalized. The rumor par- 
alysed trade up and down the 
country, and persisted long enough 
to force Fred and his associate to 
close. 

So in May, 1948, Fred folded his 
brewery tents, and stole off to the 
London newspaper, the “Daily 
Express’ where he now works. 
(The Express has a circulation of 
over 4,000,000 a day and is one of 
Lord Beaverbrook’s papers.) 

Fred’s political career in Enge 
land is very interesting. He 
fought for, and won, a seat on the 


council in the great London 
borough of Holborn. Councillor 
Hollet’s opponent was a ME 


Duchin, who is better known ag 
the man who defended Nun-May, 
implicated in the Canadian atomi¢ 
secret scandal. Fred has learne@ 
a lot about English politics in thé 
past few years. He feels confident, 
too, that he will retain his seat at 
the next election. 


In 1946 Hollett married a Loni 
don girl. They have a nice flat inf 
London’s Russell Square, which ig 
only some ten minutes from 
office. 

His father, also named Fred, is 
Railway Section Foreman for the 
A. N. D. at Grand Falls. Working 
for the Reid Nfid. Co., in the old 
days, he helped to build the lines 
and junctions in and around 
Grand Falls. Mrs. Hollett was a 
school teacher, the former Daisy 
Jones of Bay of Islands. 
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by RON POLLETT 


N THE rum-running 1920’s there 
was quite a bit of doings in 
that under-cover trade in the 
bottom end of Trinity Bay. The 
stuff from St. Pierre was landed 
in the dark coves around Placentia 
in an overnight trip from the 
island and thence sneaked across 
the few miles of isthmus to Chapel 
Arm. There it was buried on the 
isolated shores of Trinity Bay, 
Many miles from St. Pierre as a 
boat sails—the last place the coast 
patrol would suspect. At oppor- 
tune times it was dug up and 
Shipped all over, even to the 
United States. 

So secretly did the smugglers 
Operate that not even we eagle- 
eyed bedlamers of the depot sec- 
tion guessed the full extent of the 


Who was this odd character who 
walked with a hop? He evident- 


ly was on his toes in more ways 
than one. 
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racket —the bunch of us in our 
late teens or early twenties who 
were ripe for anything that 
smacked of storybook adventure. 
But we did hear rumors, for in- 
stance, that the barrels of flour 
and boxes of groceries being 
shipped from Whitbourne, the 
rail center nearby, to rabbit 
hunters “down on the line” in the 
heart of the Newfoundland timber 
country all winter were mostly 
camouflage and that the ship- 
ments of naturally frozen whole 
rabbits out of the woods and into 
St. John’s were not all rabbits but 
pinch-bottle stuff for the top trade. 
We also knew—or thought we 
knew, until the whole truth came 
out later— who was who in the 
smuggling business in our village, 
New Harbour, a few miles across 
the Bay from Chapel Arm. 

We knew, too, where we could 
buy the illegal rum in our place, 
although we _ outporters. didn’t 
bother with drink except for a 
nip or two around Christmas. But 
the stuff we did get had been cut 
so many times it was barely better 
than a syrup mix, and at two 
dollars a small flask we were 
gypped beyond reason. For that, 
we would have been happy to see 
the sellers in jail languishing on 
bread—and plenty of water. 

But the last thing we would do 
was turn informer. From time to 
time there were stories in the 
papers about violent clashes 
among rival gangs of rum-runners 
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and between them and the Law, 
but while this happened mostly on 
the southwest coast, along the 
shores opposite St. Pierre, such 
shootings and murders might crop 
up in Trinity Bay at any time. 
We didn’t relish getting tangled 
up into anything like that, so we 
kept our mouths shut. 

The sole arm of law and order 
in our peaceful village was a 
kindly old constable, stationed 
twenty miles down the shore, who 
visited once in a blue moon when 
someone complained of sheep- 
killing dogs or matters likewise 
routine. If he saw or heard any- 
thing of smuggling he was duty 
bound to report it, of course; but 
as to prying and snooping, that 
was the distinct province of the 
agency involved—the Liquor Con- 
trol Board. The only ones the 
liquor bunch had to be afraid of 
were the Board detectives, of 
course, and the spite informers— 
the people who burned to see their 
neighbors turn an easy cent. 


The first inkling we young 
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fellows had that the smugglers 
might be right under our noses 
came in the summer of 1922 when 
one of us hauled ashore a bottle 
of rum in his castnet on a beach 
in the back cover. Excet for our 
small group in the seine skiff, the 
beach was deserted. We immed- 
iately dropped the caplin and 
searched for footprints in the wet 
sand in a likely place nearby, 
opposite the thick woods. We 
found the prints, all right —and 
we found the liquor too. 


There were ten cases of it, 
stacked by pairs in the bushes. 
One box was partly open and the 
straw cradles soaking wet as if 
dropped in the water only the 
night before, and a single bottle 
was missing. We spent the whole 
afternoon moving the loot over a 
hill to a small valley several hun- 
dred yards back in the tall woods, 


where we buried it in the mushy” 
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ground and covered the scene 
with moss. We took one bottle, 
besides the salvaged one, as pay- 
ment for all the hard work. We 
hid both in a hayloft in the 
village. 

That was late in June. Early in 
July a strange man came to the 
harbor from out Whitbourne way 
and questioned us whether we 
had found any rum near the 
caplin beach. We acted as if 
shocked with surprise, but didn’t 
have to act much because we 
were. But if he was the Law he 
was out of luck; and if he was 
the owner he was more out of 
luck. There were only six of us 
in on the lucky find and we six 
made a solid half dozen. 

We knew, of course, the liquor 
was gold—maybe over five hun- 
dred dollars—and where we had 
it, it was like money in the bank. 
We would draw on it in our own 
good time—after the excitement, 
if there was to be any, died down 
—even if it took until next sum- 
mer. That was how we had it all 
figured out . . . at the moment. 

The stranger stayed a few days, 
then disappeared. The two men 
from our place who we guessed 
were smugglers because’ they 
were always running around on 
trips to St. John’s all winter and 
were said to have a schooner in 
Placentia. Bay trading up and 
down the'coast near St. Pierre all 
summer—these men said nothing 
to us the couple of times they 
came home in July except to in- 
quire offhand if there were any 
strangers nosing around. We told 
them about the fellow who asked 
us “some fool questions about a 
lot of liquor stolen in the caplin 
cove —the gink who was going 


from door to door selling buttons 
and tunings’. They seemed to 
shrug the information off, though 
one of them dropped his eyebrows 
noticeably and the other bivered 
his lip. 

They, too, asked us, likewise 
offhand, if we’d heard of any rum 
being found around the beaches 
and they, too, were out of luck. 
How many more, we wondered, 
knew the liquor was lost and how 
many of these figured we were 
the ones who had it! 

We were all pretty cocky for a 
few days—until a big story came 
out in the papers. It hit our vill- 
age with a bang but that was 
nothing compared to the way it 
hit us. The story was that the 
battered body of a man _ who 
looked to be a foreigner had been 
found on a rocky beach not far 
from Chapel Arm. But the part 
we read with big eyes was where 
it said the dead man had a mur- 
derous record as a_ strong-arm 
“goon” in rum-running and that 
there was reason to believe he 
may have been headed for New 
Harbor to seek out hijackers “re- 
ported to be active in that remote 
section”. 

That was where we began to 
lose sleep. We knew from reading 
American magazines what a goon 
was, and we didn’t wish to meet 
one. But there certainly was 
nothing we could do now except 
make a fresh pact of silence, 
which we did. Not even a goon 
could find that liquor—or us—if 
we kept our mouths shut. We 
thought of digging it up and sink- 
ing it into the sea forever, to make 
doubly sure. But that would be 
silly since we might get caught 
doing it. Then we wished we had 
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never seen the rum, but that was 
silly too. If that bottle haa only 


stayed clear of the castnet... 


T WAS into this uncertain pic- 
ture that Johnny the Pear 
popped his face as a new stranger 
early in August. A couple of 
Banks-fishing schooners visited 
our harbor, as usual, looking for 
bait and when they left after a 
week, here was this Johnny 
among us. But it took only one 
short glance to tell we need have 
no fear of this odd-looking speci- 
men, stranger or not—that he was 
neither fish nor fowl as far as the 
rum business was concerned. 

He was, to be sure, just another 
of these harmless wanderers—the 
bits of flotsam that leech onto the 
shore villages in summer and 
maybe stay the winter or longer 
if they land a job and can make 
friends with the fellows. They 
were mostly of the _ simpleton, 
“sauny”, soft-headed type, worked 
for little more than their grub and 


a few cast-off clothes, and bother- 
ed nobody. Johnny appeared to 
be no exception. 

Still, we knew these schooners 
could well be rum-runners on the 
side, hailing from up around St. 
Pierre as they did; there was 
nothing to hinder their landing a 
few doryloads of liquor in our 
place in the dark of night. Or 
they could be crewed by hijackers 
raiding the shores like old-time 
pirates. On the other hand, they 
might just as well be manned by 
Control agents in the guise of 
fishermen, especially in view of 
the recent story in the papers. 
And there was no doubt Johnny 
came off one of the boats, 

But any time the cold shadow 
of suspicion crept into the back 
of our heads, all we had to do 
was take one more look at him. 
No one with the strake of Johnny 
could be anything but a simp. 

The first thing that struck us 
was the odd shape of his oversize 
head, like the picture of a pear 


This is Chapel Arm — today a peaceful, beauty spot. 
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one of the boys recalled from his 
school books, and hence the nick- 


name that hit on the button. He 


was thirty or older, but of medium 
height and a bit skinny so that 
back on he looked like a boy. He 
had a high, wide forehead and 
slack, sharp chin and carried his 
small mouth in an “O”. But, 
lucky for him, the hole was partly 
hidden by a bristly moustache or 
he would have looked more like a 
dolt than he did. 

Anyway, from his general ap- 
pearance passing by on the road, 
it was whispered that Johnny 
may have been looking the wrong 
way when the brains were handed 
out and some went so far as to 
Say that maybe as a youngster the 
poor fellow stood too close one 
day to where his father was 
fencing and got his on the head 
with a maul. The fact that he 


affected an odd style of dress by 
tucking his trouser legs tightly 
into his socks, which made him 
look like a tree growing upside 
down, also set him apart as an 


eccentric. His outmoded celluloid 
collar wiped shiny, to which was 
hooked a seedy-black tie, and the 
Sickly-green faded corker he 
sported ¢very Sunday didn’t help 
matters either. 

But he must have had a pretty 
good kernel because right after he 
landed he got a job as a handy- 
man at the parsonage and shortly 
built himself a shack out of logs 
and tree-rinds and tar paper in 
the woods back of a hill nearby. 
Daytime he drove the minister on 
his rounds in the horse and gig, 
choped firewood and fed the hens, 
repaired the fences and painted 
the outbuildings, and looked after 
the cow. Night time he headed 


for the village looking for com- 
pany: 

Almost the first thing he did at 
the parsonage was tie two red- 
ribbon bows in the white mare’s 
mane and burnish the green- 
streaked brass hames and harness 
buckles to a glittering sheen. This 
seemed to pep up the plodding 
old mare no end. Anyway, she 
went and came faster than when 
the minister was driving himself. 
Their route skirted the shores of 
the whole end of Trinity Bay, in- 
cluding Chapel Arm. 


That was what we all thought 
might be the reason for the mare’s 
coming to life — until the real 
story got out. The fact was that 
Johnny cursed and swore so much 
and so loud with his driving as to 
curl the startled ears of the lazy 
old nag—and to make a nervous 
wreck out of the minister. 


“Tut, tut, Johnny!” the parson 
would protest firmly but vainly, 
so the story went. “Tut, tut!” 
But the mare made tracks. 


HE first time the six of us 
met Johnny the Pear was on 

the Saturday night after he land- 
ed. As was our custom, we were 
gallivantimg on the wooden bridge 
that as part of the main road 
spanned the tongue of the harbor. 
This was the village playground, 
where all of us roustabouts met 
to have fun and frolic after supper 
on Saturdays. One of our jolliest 
pastimes was jig-stepping to the 
music of mouth organ, accordion 
and concertina, the planking of 
the bridge forming a perfect floor. 
It was here that Johnny brought 
his jewsharp and established him- 
self as one of our minstrel group. 
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He was so good that in short 
order he outdid any of us and got 
to be the center of attraction for 
the usual crowd of rail-sitters and 
passersby. He not only played 
any of the four instruments but 
also introduced new jig tunes and 
really masterful stepping. And he 
could clap out a jig as well as 
dance it. 

It got so, after a few weeks, the 
bridge was dead without Johnny. 
We strained our eyes for his 
hoppy queer gait breaking the 


bend in the road as we waited in 
the twilight. He tip-toed always, 
bending his spindly legs as if 
treading buckly ice. As one fel- 
low put it, “Johnny either got 
rocks in his socks or was born to 
walk on the water. He could get 
a job anywhere catching mice.” 
Why he, a grown man, should 
heave in with us yearlings was 
easy to understand. All the fel- 
lows his age in our place were 
married and went home early if 
they came out at all; they’d settled 
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down hard. We were the only 
night life left. Like us, Johnny 
was foot loose and fancy free and, 
as anyone could see, was nothing 
more than an average boy any- 
how. 

Still, come to think, he could 
read and write and had a ready 
wit. Also, stop to consider now 
that we had a chance to size him 
up, his ferrety eyes flashed under- 
standing and intelligence—far dif- 
ferent from the dead-fish stare of 
the stupe. Besides, his small 


Dildo is close to the scene of the author's boyhood adventure. 


mussel-shell ears seemed to catch 
every sound, like the big live ears 
of a rabbit. But here again, any 
time the clammy cloud of doubt 
rose in our minds, all we had to 
do was stand off and take another 
good look at him and forget it. 
For his part, Johnny was as 
friendly as an old boot. He took 
every opportunity to join in our 
fun and seemed to enjoy our rol- 
licking company. But when we 
started to feel him out as to who 
he was and where he’d come 
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Aside from hinting that he fished 
on the Grand Banks last spring 
but had to quit because of chronic 
seasickness and that he’d spent 
time in the lumber camps and 
working on the railway, he kept 
quiet about himself. And never 
once did he invite us to come to 
his camp. 

But we knew Johnny the Pear 
must have tripped around the 
country a lot because he had a 
fine collection of folk songs new 
to our section. Many of his 
ballads were of the bunkhouse 
type, to be sure; but he also had 
a bookful of fine come-all-ye’s fit 
for any company. He rendered 
the lot, the ribald with the clean, 
regardless who was listening. To 
Johnny, a song was a song. 

But let it be noted the Pear was 
no lark; neither was he a crow 
until hoarsened by a long session. 
But hoarse or not, there was no 
way stopping him once he got 
started. He seemed to go into a 
trance over some of his more 
soulful offerings, just standing 
still one moment and rocking on 
his feet the next and throwing his 
voice far out over the water. 
Then with a frisky song his mood 
changed to one of madman aban- 
don as he pantomimed the action, 
rolling his small eyes in a fire of 
eestasy, his tousled hair like a 
birch broom in the fits. 

Some of the village tomboys 
sidled up to the fringe of the 
group watching the “concert” and 
giggled and twittered as Johnny, 
accompanying himself on the con- 
certina, rendered a _ bunkhouse 
soliloquy on the vagaries of 
women or portrayed a lonesome 
fisherman’s anatomizing of a 
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from, he promptly lost his tongue. 


beautiful undraped female  vis- 
ioned on a fog bank. The relig- 
ious people, on the other hand, in- 
cluding matronly women, all of 
whom had to cross the bridge on 
trips to the other side of the har- 
bor, breezed through our “wicked” 
group with their noses in the air. 

“What a gommel!” they were 
heard to say of Johnny. “Tch! 
tch!—but it takes all kind of peo- 
ple to make a world!” 

But there never was a com- 
plaint, that we heard, of the 
Pear’s “corrupting” influence as 
his voice ranged far and wide and 
all of us fellows joined in to sing 
the lusty ballad of the forlorn 
husband’s lament: 

My wife she goes out to a ball or a 

party 

And leaves me a-rocking the cradle 

alo-o-0-o-ne. 

Poor innocent baby she calls me 

her daddy 

But little she dreams that she is 

not my own. 

“Rock-a-bye baby, baby lie easy. 

I’m afraid your real dady will 

never be known.” 

I’m weeping and wailing and 

rocking the cradle .. . 

Another that Johnny had, that 
went to the tune of “Yankee 
Doodle Dandy,” also was popular 
at the concerts. This was called 
the “building the house” song and 
had many stanzas, every one of 
which needed cleaning: 

I wish I had a few more bricks 

To build my chimney higher. 

The neighbor’s cat climbed on the 
roof 

And spat down in the fire. 

I wish I had a few more nails 

To clamp my clapboards snugger. 

The neighbor’s dog .. . 

Johnny pantomimed this one to 
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perfection, laying the bricks and 
nailing the board, and so on. He 
also “rocked the: baby” in the 
other song as he wept and moaned 
ever a junk of wood wrapped in 
a coat and placed in his arms. A 
gommel, indeed! He bowed grace- 
fully to the applause. 

But Johnny reached his senti- 
mental apex when he paid tribute 
to the beauty of women. His 
choice of this type of ballad, the 
one he sang over and over and in 
which we all found our mellowest, 
voices, had a chorus that went like 
this: 

Her eyes were like two sparkling 
diamonds, 

Like the stars on a cold frosty 
night; 

Her cheeks were like two blooming 
roses, 

Her teeth like the ivory white. 

She appeared like some goddess of 
liberty, 

And green was the mantle she 
wore 

Bound ‘round with the shamrocks 
and roses 

That grow along Erin’s green 
shore. 

In the same category was the 
fine old song he wrote out on a 
piece of wrapping paper and 
asked us to memorize. The re- 
frain of this one could be sung 
and danced and clapped out all at 
once and made a merry interlude 
between verses. Of all his lengthy 
repertoire, this was the song 
Johnny might have wished en- 
graved on his tombstone: 

It was on one summer's evening 
In the merry month of June, 

I beheld a damsel sitting 

*Mid flowers’ sweet perfume; 
She had a novel reading 

Just as I was passing by, 
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And as she turned another page 
I saw the brightest eye. 
A bewitching smile was on her 
face, 
As charming as the posies. 
I felt the smart of Cupid’s dart, 
*Twas love among the roses. 
CHORUS 
Now I hate to tell, but tell I must 
(Riddy-diddy-dal-dal-dal ) . 
Within her heart I placed my trust 
(Dance). 
She was sitting in the garden 
Where the little butterfly reposes, 
And how we met I'l! ne’er forget, 
*Twas love . . among . . the roses. 
HE concerts kept going all 
through the autumn. If 
Johnny were in our place ona 
mission, to set some sort of trap 
on behalf of either the Law or the 
smugglers, he could not have done 
a better job winning the confid- 
ence of those who might help. 
After only a few meetings with 
him, there wasn’t one of us young 


fellows who wouldn’t stick up for ~ 


Johnny until the cows came home. 
He showed no sign of wanting to 
leave; on the contrary, there was 
evidence he was battening down 
for the winter. 


But none of us got inside his — 


camp. We learned, 
had everything fixed up fine and 
was a ‘neat housekeeper. The 


though, he 


place was decorated inside with © 


figures of animals and birds he 
carved out of pine junks, it was 
said, and there was a big windjack 
nailed over the entrance. He also 


had many books and sheaves of” 


writing paper. For his handicraft 


he used one of these all-purpose” 


clasp knives, we heard. We asked 
to see the knife and he brought it 
to the bridge to show us. It open- 
ed up into so many gimmicks it 
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looked ready to come to life and 
crawl away like a nightmare 
spider. He boasted it could open 
any padlock ever made, and came 
in handy when he forgot the key 
to the parsonage stable. 
Meantime, nothing exciting 
came out in the papers after the 
swarthy outlander was buried in 
an unmarked grave at Placentia. 
No strangers visited the harbor, 
and the suspected local 
smugglers had apparently for- 
gotten all about us as they merely 
nodded passing by. From time to 
time we kept tab on our liquor 
cache, slipping into the woods 
from the bird gaze near the cove. 
The fall was gunning time, when 
it was usual for us to range along 
the shore shooting seabirds. We 
also kept our eyes open for fresh 
tracks in the sands, but found 
none. Whoever owned the liquor 
was still laying low, or had given 
That rum may have 


it up for lost. 
been the first, and last, landed in 
our place up to now. 
Then, late in October, 
bought a 12-gauge shotgun and 
started roaming the shores on his 


Johnny 


own. He also set rabbit snares in 
the far woods, which was where 
he should have set them if he 
wanted to catch rabbits. But 
when we fouad a snare in the 
valley out by the shore where the 
liquer was, we knew that only a 
stranger, and a dopey-looking one 
like Johnny, would tail a slip 
there. We took a pot shot and 
asked him why he was wasting 
his time rabbiting out by the 
shore and he asked us right back 
what we were doing in those 
woods to find out unless we knew 
there were rabbits there and 
wanted to keep the droke to our- 


selves. That had us stumped— 
and a bit worried. 

If Johnny ever found the liquor, 
which he was likely to do prod- 
ding around in the moss searching 
for rabbit leads, how were we to 
know he wouldn’t tell the minis- 
ter or someone else before we 
got a chance to catch our breath? 
In that case, we could disclaim 
any knowledge of the rum, of 
course, and we almost hoped 
Johnny would find it and spill the 
beans because then our headache 
would be over. But if he did dis- 
cover it and kept quiet and had 
sense enough to make a bargain 
in St. John’s, which was what we 
ourselves hoped to accomplish 
eventually, then the money would 
be jingling in his pockets and not 
in ours. We were in a fine mess! 

We called a conclave to weigh 
the pros and cons. The two 
bottles in the hayloft, which 
would be a tip-off that someone 
had found real rum if they ever 
came to light, were still intact. 
That is, we thought they were 
until one of the fellows said no. 
He explained he’d given one to his 
grandfather only the night before. 
The old pappy had been seized 
with the ague and had run clean 
eut of ginger and Radway’s Ready 
Relief. He took one gulp eut of 
the rum bottle and had to be 
knocked on the back to stop him 
from choking, but it cured the 
shakes. Wild horses couldn’t get 
the bottle back, the fellow said, 
and Grandpa hid it where no one 
else in the world would find it, 
and our secret was safe. 

We couldn’t say much against 
that, since the fellow was the one 
who netted the bottle and could 
swear up and down where he’d 
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found it. The other bottle we’d 
use ourselves over Christmas and, 
of course, dig up half a dozen 
more for the sprees. But the 
problem now was what to do 
about Johnny. In spite of the fact 
he probably was harmless and no 
threat at all, and despite our 


fondness for his company, we 
regretfully decided that Johnny 
And we made up a 


had to go. 
plan. 


HE time was now close to 

Bonfire Night, November 
5th. That was one night of the 
year we young outporters lived 
for, when we could root up any- 
thing that would burn and heap 
it into a roaring fire. The age-old 
custom commemorated some 
political event or other in our 
forefathers’ England, but the sig- 
nificance meant no more to us 
than to the fly on the wall. All 
we were concerned about was 
how to make a bigger fire this 
year than the year before. 

Our first exciting taste of this 
merry rite came to us as toddlers, 
when we labored weeks in ad- 
vance building cone-shaped pyres 
of boughs and sticks on rocky 
knolls overlooking the village. 
These we set afire after dark on 
Bonfire Night. From this we 
graduated to the big time, the 
spectacular bonfire in a clearing 
in the heart of the settlement 
where most of the population 
gathered to take in the sight. 

The fuel that made the most 
flame and blackest billows of 
pouring thick smoke were dis- 
carded tar barrels and wooden 
kerosene casks, and pork barrels 
that had been re-used to hold cod 
liver in summer and left lined 
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with cakes of inflammable blubber 
when the oil was dipped off in 
the fall. These containers we 
rounded up, by fair means and 
foul, months ahead and stashed 
them in the deep woods, safe from 
raiding gangs from the other vil- 
lages. Just after dark or the big 
night we rolled or carried them 
to location and, whooping like 
wild redskins, stacked them into 
a tall funnel propped up with 
longers. 

When the bottom barrel was lit 
and the flames caught hold in the 
funnel of kerosene, tar and 
blubber and roared out of the top, 
the spectacle was indeed a sight 
to behold and a full reward for 
all our smelly labor. 

But there was always one com- 
plaint: it didn’t last long enough. 
We never could get enough bar- 
rels to keep the bonfire going 
until midnight. In an effort to do 
this, we made last-minute forays 
among the stageheads and 
wharves and fish-storage houses. 
Last year, for one time, that 
proved a big mistake—got us intoy 
serious trouble with the Law. 

The barrels were hard to come 
by because the were in demand 
for useful purposes as well. The 
blubber casks in particular could 
be used and re-used summer after 
summer, and tar and _ kerosene 
containers were handy for making 
fires under the tanpots in the™ 
spring when the fishermen cook- 
ed tree-bark on the beach to treat 
their nets. The staves also made 
fine stove wood in winter and 
some people thought it a shame 
to burn them for nothing as we 
did on Bonfire Night. 

Among the practical souls were 
a few of the merchants, who 
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PICTURE QUIZ?? 


It is not unusual for us to receive a snapshot or photograph 
for which no credit-line details are offered. That is why you see 
sometimes on page one a picture credit that reads “courtesy of....” 


Now, believe it or not, we have a PICTURE that we can’t identify 
—and we’ve asked everybody who’s come in the office, without 


avail. 
our readers to name the place. 


the correct answer ourselves. 


So the only thing we can do is print the picture and ask 


Only clues we can offer are (1) 
that it is in Newfoundland—somewhere, 


photograph. We can’t offer any reward because we don’t know 


(2) that it is an old 


could turn a penny with their 
discarded containers. Most of the 
shopkeepers nevertheless gave us 
their casks for the asking, and 
those who wouldn’t mostly only 
shrugged when their barrels van- 
ished mysteriously. They were 
boys themselves once! 

Only ‘one sour old merchant 
kept strict watch about his prem- 
ises. He was the biggest outfitter, 
herring packer, codfish shipper in 
our whole section and so had the 
most casks—always under padlock 


and key. Especially on Bonfire 
Night he was known to be on his 
toes. But where there’s a will 
there’s a way, and we got a lot of 
his barrels anhow. 


Appropriating these semi-use- 
less containers was something we 
considered a bit mischievous but 
no great sin. Anyway, that was 
how the magistrate sized it up, in 
effect, last December when the 
gruffy old shopkeeper had the six 
of us hauled up—and promptly 
got his tail cut when the judge let 
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us off with a severe lecture, and 
a wink when the merchant wasn’t 
looking. “The fact that a lock had 
been ferced is palpably repre- 
hensible,” the Law jawed, “and it 
must not happen again. Next 
year, boys, get your tar barrels the 
civilized way,” he admonished. 
“And I wish you luck.” 

We all grinned from ear to ear 
—until the judge straightened his 
face with a sober look and added: 
“But if this happens again, I’ll put 
every last one of you in the pen- 
itentiary on bread and water!” 

What made the merchant mad 
enough to take the chance of hav- 
ing people laugh at him behind 
his back for hauling us up was 
probably the fact he had to cripple 
around for two weeks after Bon- 
fire Night. The story he told the 


court was that he was hiding on 
his wharf, locked in and protect- 
ing his property, the night of the 


bonfire when all of a sudden a 
barrel seemed to lift itself in 
front of him and wobble off. He 
made a leap at the barrel and 
lifted his foot to give whoever was 
carrying it a swift kick in the 
stern, when the heavy container 
was suddenly dropped. 

He almost broke his foot and 
got spattered from head to heel 
with alix water besides—the odor- 
ous residue in the otherwise empty 
blubber cask—he complained. The 
culprit scampered off like a rat, 
he told the judge, but there was 
reason to believe he was identified 
with the “bunch of spalpeens” 
now before the court. Seven bar- 
rels were stolen later, he charged, 
when he went home to get his foot 
bandaged. 

Nobody had much sympathy for 
the grouchy old merchant anyhow, 
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much less we “spalpeens”. Fol- 
lowing the usual course of first 
soliciting the shopkeepers before 
we swiped their barrels anyway, 
we’d asked him for a few. But 
not him! He was said to be so 
stingy he went to church barely 
once a month to spare on collec- 
tion and even then sang only one 
verse of each hymn to save his 
breath. But the report that he 
had his servant girl use only 
gallon buckets instead of the regu- 
lar two-gallon ones to bring water 
from the well was a bit far- 
fetched since the water was free 
and the well government property 
anyhow. 


UR plan was to place the 
unwary Pear on the off-limits 
property on Bonfire Night. With 
his wonder knife to pick the lock 
behind which the frustrated mer= 
chant would have himself en= 
sconced waiting his chance to get 
even with us this year or never, 
poor Johnny would walk right 
into the lion’s mouth. We knew 
he would swallow the bait be» 
cause the few times we had takefi 
him with us on our rounds alk 
ready this fall spotting casks, he 
was so full of excitement his eyes 
lit up like a tar barrel itself. He 
boasted then that he could see im 
the dark like an owl and could 
smell a blubber barrel a mile off. 
Well and good. We'd told him 
about the big bonfires we had im 
our harbor and showed how he 
could help make this year’s the 
biggest ever, and he seemed §0 
keyed up he could hardly wait, 
So a few days before the big 
night we patted Johnny on the 
back and made him “director of 
activities”. We emphasized that 
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we were depending on him, and 
no one else, to get out on the 
locked wharf and tip the barrels 
overboard so they could float with 
the tide to the far shore. We ex- 
plained we had to wait until the 
last moment in this particular 
case so the merchant would have 
no time to search around and take 
the barrels back, he was so mean. 
Johnny clapped his hands and 
danced a jig, so happy was he to 
be chosen. 


On the big night, the first funnel 
of smoke and flame had barely 
faded before Johnny’s dancing 
eyes when he hopped off across 
the bridge on his “fatal” mission. 
Shortly, four of us sneaked away 
and headed for the beach op- 
posite the merchant’s place, just 
in case. 


An hour passed. No barrels. 
Two hours. The tide was right; 
the night was dark. Poor Johnny! 

We were ready to give it up as 
a bad job—or, rather, a good job 
—when along came a barrel bob- 
bing out of the blackness. It was 
followed by a slew of others, like 
punts filing home from the fish- 
img grounds. In our glee to get 
the barrels, we almost forgot 
Johnny. We knocked the bottoms 
out, strunk them on rails, and 
raced to bonfire with them, 
whooping and hollering. There 
we popped our eyes. 

In the forefront among the 
bunch keeping the embers alive 
Was none other than Johnny the 
Pear. He was capless, his long 
hair matted and gooey, and 
streaks of brown blubber dripped 
from his coat tails. He looked 
like a drowned rat and smelled 
worse than he looked. He said 


someone hiding on the wharf 
clapped a blubber barrel over his 
head and dumped him overboard. 
But nis eyes still danced as his 
slubby frame shivered near the 
coals. 


Though our problem was still 
unsolved, we were somehow glad 
that Johnny came out with his 
skin, he was so game. We won- 
dered what had delayed him so 
long — he with his wonder knife, 
his catlike tread, his owl sight 
and all that—but didn’t ask him. 
Neither did we tell him the con- 
stable, out of uniform, was right 
there among the spectators at the 
bonfire. We expected to be hauled 
up again, charged with stealing, 
but were ready with witnesses 
that we had not crossed the bridge 
that night. We weren’t born yes- 
terday! 


But nothing came out of Bon- 
fire Night. We now turned to the 
next thing—the Christmas sprees 
when we would dig into the hid- 
din liquor. We might even sell a 
few bottles around the place if 
the coast seemed clear. The two 
shebeens that dispensed the color- 
ed water might bite. We might 
even present Johnny with a bottle, 
since by this time we were con- 
vinced he was as harmless as he 
looked. And that was what we 
did—on Christmas Eve night, near 
the parsonage. 


Johnny jumped for joy, like a 
little boy with an all-day sucker. 
We flickered a match alongside 
the label so he could see it was 
the genuine article, in case he 
knew the difference. He held the 
bottle up to the light a moment, 
stood it on the ground and danced 
a jig around it, then snuggled it 
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Johnny the Pear was known in Green's Harbor too. 


under his coat. He _ evidently 
didn’t know the simple amenities 
of passing the rum among us, his 
friends, for ceremonial swigs. In- 
stead, with a sputter of gleeful 
thanks, he turned tail and skipped 
up the path to his shack. He 
would act that way! 

“Don’t spare the drops, Johnny!” 
one of the fellows hollered after 


him. “Plenty more where that 
came from!” he boasted. 


That over, we leaned on one 
another’s shoulders singing 
Johnny’s favorite song. 


That was the last sight we ever 
got of Johnny the Pear. When 
he failed to show up next day, 
and the day after, we figured he 
was drunk in his camp. Then the 
news came that Johnny was seen 
taking a train at Whitbourne on 
Christmas Day, bag and baggage. 

Now we really began to sweat. 
If he were a smugglers’ man, he 
had us over a barrel; if a Board 
agent, we would surely be ques- 
tioned and maybe charged with 
illegal possession. But knowing 
him as we did, it was almost im- 
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possible to think that Johnny 
could be either. 


Nevertheless we _ started con- 
cocting cock-and-bull stories in 
case we should need them. We 
hid our own Christmas rum and 
bought flasks and flasks of the 
weak stuff to cover up any tracks. 
We were, in short, on hot rocks 
biding the first week in January 
when we all would leave for the 
lumber woods, as usual, to work 
the winter. Once out of the har- ~ 
bor, we would breathe easy again. 
We wished, once more, we had 
never seen the liquor. 


It all happened while we were 
away. The first mail from home 
reported that three men from our 
place had been arrested in St. 
John’s charged with smuggling. ~ 
They were the two fellows who 
traded in Placentia Bay—and the 


greedy old merchant. A raid on 
his premises uncovered several 
bottles of rum secreted among the 
herring in the barrels left over 
from the fall shipment, the bulk 
of which had already reached New 
York. 
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The trio pleaded guilty, a later 
letter said. The younger men 
were handed six months at hard 
labor. But because of his age the 
stingy old merchant was fined in- 
stead of jailed, with no choice— 
$5,000. That, we all laughed, 
must have made him wish he was 
young again. 


It was not until after the rum- 
runners got out, the following 
July, that we were able to tie up 
some of the loose ends. Johnny 
the Pear was a Board investigator, 
all right, and engineered the 
arrest. He confronted the mer- 
chant with a bottle of rum he 
said he obtained from his premises 
on Bonfire Night, and when the 
Shopkeeper laughed in his face 
because there was no rum there 
except in the sealed herring bar- 
rels, Johnny threatened to have 
the place searched. The merchant 
then confessed, naming the others. 


The smugglers now revealed 
that the liquor we found had been 
landed the night before by the 
man selling buttons, who was to 
await a signal from the merchant 
before boating it into the harbor. 
It had been hijacked from a gang 
operating through Green’s Harbor, 
Mear our place, by the button 
gink and_his partner. The regular 
liquor came hidden among the 
herring barrels, which were 
bought at the factory in Chapel 
Arm. It was the partner whose 
body was found. Actually, he had 
stumbled over a cliff, the smug- 
glers said. 


They now laughed at how 
Johnny pulled the wool over their 
eyes by slaving for the minister 
and clowning around with us 


young fellows. A lot of his antics 
were purely a put-on job, they 
observed. In court, dressed smart- 
ly and sporting a hair trim, he 
didn’t look half bad at all. He 
had written for the Liquor Board 
a detailed account of smuggling 
operations in the whole end of the 
Bay, and produced clinching evi- 
dence that flabbergasted the 
gangs’ lawyers and resulted in 
wholesale convictions. “How could 
anybody who looked so stupid be 
so smart?” the smugglers now 
mused, grimly. 


But whether or not Johnny 
knew we bedlamers had rum 
cached in the cove, we never 
found out. Nor did we learn why 
the constable was so strangely in 
our place on Bonfire Night. We 
were able to sell the liquor at a 
good price to the two jail birds, 
who still had pick-handle cal- 
loses on their poor fingers when 
they counted out the money. Our 
rum was of much better quality 
than any ever handled by the 
merchant, they said, licking their 
chops. 


And on the following Christmas 
we drank a toast to Johnny out 
of the bottler we had to hide on 


his account u Christmas before. 
We drank to him just in case he 
did know and let us off out of the 
kindness of his heart and out of 
remembrance of the jolly evenings 
on the bridge. Nor could we help 
but recall him kindly through all 
the years since, as we watched 
our sons twinkle their feet on the 
same planking to the tune of 
Johnny’s favorite song: 


Now I hate to tell but tell I must 
(Riddy-diddy-dal-dal-dal ). 
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by EDWARD CREWE 


Wide open to the violent storms 
of the North Atlantic and about 
five miles from Cabot’s landfall on 
the rugged headland of the Bona- 
vista Peninsula is the historic 
settlement of Elliston. 

Here, nestled in the shade of a 
large ridge rising several hundred 
feet above sea-level, live some 
nine hundred people of British 
and Irish descent. Many of its 
residents today still pursue the 
calling of their ancestors, for this 
is a fishing settlement. 

The cove they chose to make 
their home is not an ideal fishing 
station. Rough seas tumble in un- 
checked and beat against the 
stages and wharves. 

This settlement has experienced 
many sea disasters and its past 
history is colored with tales of 
hardships and adventure. 

From century-old records can 
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be found such sea tragedies as the 

total loss of the Gallopers and the 
shipwrecks of the McCarthys and 
the Pikes. Crews of these names 
manned small fishing and trading 
schooners which were unable to 
ride out the storms and were 
thrown by the merciless waves” 
upon the rocks in and around ~ 
Elliston Bight. i 

Residents of the settlement are — 
ever reminded of these ship-~ 
wrecks by place names along the 
shore, such as Galloper’s Point, 
McCarthy’s Island and Pike’s 
Gulch. 

Other ships claimed by the™ 
foaming breakers along the shoal- 
dotted coast were the ice hunter 
Eric and the ore boat Benesif in 
the late 1800’s. The Eric, a fore-) 
topsail schooner of sixty tons, ran 
aground on White Head Rock 
while on its way to the ice-fields 
in March. The crew landed at 
Key Hole Dungeon after walking 
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from ship to shore on treacherous 
ice pans. The Benesif met a sim- 
ilar fate while sailing for Pelley’s 
Island in Notre Dame Bay to load 
copper. 


Altaough Elliston has had more 
than its share of sea toll, it has 
also offered some measure of 
safety to many a sea-worn Labra- 
dor fishing crew. With the wind 
on the western point, the cove is 
a popular heave-to for schooners 
en route from the Labrador after 
weathering the gales off Bona- 
vista Cape. But even then the 
element of risk is present and 
seamen are not contented until 
they are able to pass on to safer 
Catalina or other ports along the 
southern route. 


A very rugged looking spot 
‘when lashed by tempest surf, the 
lofty cliffs hug some nooks of 
‘scenic beauty which can only be 
‘appreciated when the elements 
are stilled. Elliston’s sandy beach, 
unsurpassed in grandeur any- 
where else in the island, is the 
pride of Ellistonians and the thrill 
of visitors from far and near. The 
water takes on the tint of a clear 
Morthern sky and bathing in the 
surf in midsummer or sun-tanning 
on the fine sand can offer as much 
thrill and refreshment as a holi- 
day on Miami Beach. 


Typical of all Newfoundland 
fishing outports, Elliston has its 
flakes and stages stretched along 
the shoré and the houses set out 
along the contour of the cove 
Overlooking them. The town is 
fairly well laid out and every 
dwelling is easily reached by car. 


. This town is noted for its relig- 
ious and educational interests. 
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Right now its half-century old 
United Church is undergoing a 
thorough renovation. Present 
Anglican Church is seventy years 
old and this past Spring the Sal- 
vation Army celebrated its sixty- 
third anniversary. There are 
two schools, a primary school on 
the North Side and elementary 
and high school on the South Side. 
Present Principal is Wilfred 
Murphy who has given the settle- 
ment over twenty years of service. 


Chief business’ establishment 
now in operation at Elliston is the 
firm of C. Tilley, Ltd. Employing 
a large number of men, this firm 
ranks among the province’s largest 
fish exporters. Five trucks are 
used to collect the fish from out- 
lying points in Trinity and Bona- 
vista Bays. This fish is packed in 
drums and exported through the 
port of Catalina. Latest addition 
to its list of fine buildings is a 
modern departmental store, which 
was recently completed. C. Tilley 
Ltd. also operates a branch store 
at Bonavista. Other business 
houses are the branch stores of 
Swyers and Ryan of Bonavista 
and the Fishermen’s Union Trad- 
ing Co., of Port Union. 


Although the fishery has fallen 
considerably in recent years, the 
settlement still enjoys a fair mea- 
sure of prosperity. Each summer 
finds an influx of holidayers to 
this scenic spot which is on the 
extreme end of the Cabot High- 
way. With the completion of the 
Trans-Canada Highway, it is 
probable that Elliston will be 
honored by visits from tourists 
who are interested in catching a 
glimpse of John Cabot’s first land- 
fall—Cape Bonavista. 
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A. G. FLASHBACKS: 


THE LOSS 


EWFOUNDLAND is a coun- 

try long inured to sea disas- 
ters, yet even Newfoundland was 
shocked in the winter of 1918 
by the wreck of the steamer 
“Florizel” near Cappahayden on 
the Southern Shore of the Avaon 
Peninsula — fifteen miles to the 
north of Cape Race. 

The “Florizel”, Captain William 
Martin, with a crew of sixty, and 
seventy-six passengers on board, 
and carrying a cargo of fishery 
products valued at a quarter of a 
million dollars, left St. John’s at 
eight o’clock, Saturday night, Feb- 
ruary 23rd, 1918. 

At sailing time the weather was 
still fine but a storm was brewing 
and before midnight a blizzard 
raged which was described by 
other mariners at sea the worst 
they ever experienced. Shortly 
before dawn Sunday morning, the 
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OF THE FLORIZEL 


2000-ton steamer, the pride of the 
Newfoundland merchant marine, 
going at a good speed, piled up on 
the reefs between Cappahayden 
and Renews, along a strip of coast 


famous for wrecks. 


When the ship struck on this 
exposed coast her afterpart im- 
mediately settled in the sea, and 
the tremendous waves swept her 
from the funnel aft, breaking over 
the bridge deck and saloon. Such 
was the force of the water that 
great portions of the ship’s super- | 
structure were carried away at 
frequent intervals, many of the 
passengers and crew going with 
the wreck. 


At daybreak when the people of 
Cappahayden reached the scene it 
appeared as if everybody had per- 
ished, for the beach was stream 
with dead. It was not till evening 
when the snow had stopped and 
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the sea gone down somewhat that 
a few forms were seen clinging to 
portions of the wreck. 

In the meantime steamers had 
been despatched from St. John’s, 
as well as a relief train. The 
latter arrived first but the 
breakers were so wild that boats 
could not put off. Next day boats 
from the shore and from five 
rescue steamers reached the wreck 
and returned to land with some 
forty survivors who had escaped 
the sweeping seas in the Marconi 
‘shack’, the upper section of the 
engine-room, and the forecastle. 
They were at once removed to St. 
John’s. 

_ All the survivors had suffered 
‘more or less serious injuries in- 
‘cluding frost bite, and all were 
‘dreadfully shaken up by the ex- 
perience they had gone through. 
They told a harrowing tale of the 
circumstances under which two- 
thirds of the ship’s company had 
perished, of the sufferings of these 
who survived, and the whole ac- 
count of the tragedy serves to 
Single it out as one of the most 
melancholy in the maritime annals 
of Newfoundland. 

Close to one hundred people 
lost their lives in the disaster and 
Many of them were prominent in 
the social and business life of 
Newfoundland, the last-named 
Proceeding to the mainland for 
their annual commercial contacts. 
The ship herself was the principal 
connecting link between New- 
foundland and the United States 
and Canada, forming an agency 
for the inward and outward trans- 
port of commedities on whieh the 
Island’s econemic existenee de- 
pended, and her replacement dur- 
ing the war was impossible. 


“OVERDUE” 


O MOST people nowadays 

“overdue” means past the 
time of payment. Fifty years ago 
it was a word voiced in under- 
tones by the men and whispered 
by pale-faced women. It meant 
climbing to the top of harbor hills 
many times a day and anxiously 
scanning the horizon for a fam- 
iliar sail which too often never 
appeared. It meant doors ajar in 
the night, uneasy pillows, weary 
days of waiting and finally when 
hope at last was gone, crepe arm- 
bands and black dresses for the 
relatives of those long overdue, 
and a paper on the door of the 
supply house repeating an oft-told 
sad tale in a few tragic words. 
“Brig Rambler, overdue, feared 
lost.” 

Let us look back into the last 
century and recall some of the 
ships of Newfoundland which are 
still overdue—ships that have 
“passed swaying where the green 
seas run” and have made the 
“port of many ships”. In these 
days of 80,000 ton liners with 
world news on the breakfast table 
and little ships with radar and 
telephone, let us remember some 
ef the “Drowned old wooden 
hookers, green wi’ drippin’ wrack, 
ships as never pitched to port, as 
never came back”. 

1822—a packet boat with Capt. 
John Humphrey, crew, and four 
passengers on board left a port in 
Conception Bay. 

1823—May 8th, an unnamed 
boat with erew of 5 left St. John’s 
bound for Harbor Grace. 

1834 — March Ist, the brig, 
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“Union”, Capt. J. Delaney and 35 
men, left Trinity for the ice on 
her maiden voyage. 

1845—Brigantine “Virgin Lass” 
from Harbor Grace to a port in 
Nova Scotia; 7 men. 

1850 Schooner “Confidence”, 
Capt. J. Piccott. Presumed lost 
March 27th on way in from the 
sealhunt. 

1862—The mail packet “Flying 
Cloud”, Capt. Wm. Buffett and 
crew of 5. Presumed lost March 
8th in Fortune Bay. 

1871—Schooner Dove owned by 
S. March & Sons of Old Perlican 
left that port with 23 people, May 
20th. 

1871— Schooner in charge of 
Capt. Eleazer March with 21 men 
and 2 women on board left St. 
John’s for Old Perlican. 

1872 — Schooner “Dundannah” 
left for the Gulf seal-hunt, pre- 
sumed lost March 18th. 

1872—The “Village Belle”, from 
Brigus, with Capt. John Antle and 
18 men aboard bound for “the 
ice”’, 

1877 — Oct. 15th, Schooner 
“Rose” left Assizes Harbor, Lab- 
rador. Capt. James Kennedy and 
37 others bound for home port, 
Carbonear. 

1881— Brig “Isabel”, thought 
lest off Cape Race Feb. 27th. 

1881 — Schooner “Lizzie M. 
Stanley” of Burgeo. From St. 
Pierre to Catalina; 6 men. 


1882—S.S. “Lion”, from ‘Glas- 
gow to St. John’s. Presumed lost 
in Baccalieu Tickle in January. 

1884—Schooner “Six Brothers” 
left Lower Island Cove in May 
with 13 persons aboard bound for 
Trinity Bay. 

1884 — Schooner “Sunbeam”, 
Capt. T. Lester and 7 men. Left 
Harbor Grace Sept. 17th for 
Holton, Labrador. 

1889—Schooner “Nanan’, Capt. 
Waddy and 15 men. Left St. 
John’s for Change Islands, Nov. 
12th. 

1892—Schooner “E. B. Phelps”. 
From Heart’s Content to the 
Grand Banks with Capt. Edgar 
Hopkins and 16 men aboard. Be- 
lieved cut down Sept. 19th. 

1894—-Schooner “Rose” home- 
ward bound from Labrador to 
Spaniards Bay. Believed lost off 
LaScie June 17th. 

Brig and brigantine, packet boat 
and schooner, little boats and 
steamships; they have all come to 
quiet moorings and an eternal 
watch below. 
“There they lie, Bill, man and ~ 

mate together, 

Dreaming out the dogwatch down 

below, 

Anchored in the Port of Pleasant 

weather 

Waiting for the Bosun’s call to 

blow.” 


—R. F. S. 


T. & M. WINTER LTD. 
Wholesale Provisions, St. John's 
NEWFOUNDLAND AGENTS: 
Standard Brands, Limited, 
Maple Leaf Milling Co., Lid., 
Guardian Assurance Co., Ltd. 
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Exporters: 


FISH 
and 
FISHERY 
PRODUCTS 


FAVORITE 
COLUMNIST 


CROSBIE & CO. TD. 


WATER STREET ST. JOHN'S 


Albert Perlin became a Businessman and 
a Journalist at the same time—and has 
made a whopping success of both. 

It was a toss-up a generation 
ago whether Albert Perlin would 


become a businessman or a jour- 
A Dp V E Y | nalist. The family tradition point- 


and Company Limited ' ed in the former direction but 
Uisteblished 1767) young Albert Perlin favored the 
TRAVEL AGENTS life of a newspaperman, « and 
ST JOHN'S, NEWFOUNDLAND indeed started his career as a cub 


reporter on the St. John’s Evening 
OFFICE IN NEWFOUNDLAND Telegram. When, a couple of 
years later, it seemed there might 

HOTEL TEL. 3062-3 be a conflict between duty and 
desire, Albert Perlin solved the 
problem in a manner that makes 
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him in his 50th year one of the 
most interesting personalities on 
the Newfoundland scene: He de- 
cided he would be both business- 
man and journalist and has com- 
bined both occupations with com- 
plete and unique success. 


Born in May, 1901, Albert Periin 
was educated at Bishop Feild 
College where a dislike of higher 
mathematics turned his interest 
towards more literary pursuits 
and caused him to join the re- 
portorial staff of the Telegram in 
1920 in the days when two re- 
porters and an editor constituted 
the sole news staff of each daily 
newspaper in St. John’s. Thus he 
found himself as a young man, 
completely inexperienced, thrust 
forthright into the hurly-burly of 
Newfoundland politics in the 
1920’s, perhaps the most fateful 
years of the country’s history. 

As a reporter and pinch-hitting 
editorial writer, he learned the 
inside story first-hand, and de- 
veloped a keen interest in and 
collected a wide knowledge of 
government, finance, history and 
personalities that has increased 
through the years. However with 
just a couple of years apprentice- 
ship in the game concluded he 
was called on to enter the family 
business of I. F. Perlin and Co. 
It seemed for a time that he was 
at the parting of the ways. It 
was then, 1923, that he made the 
decision he has never regretted, 


to go into business, but to main- 
tain his former newspaper. assoc- 
iations. It was a considerable un- 
dertaking, for most of the writing 
had to be done in his spare time, 
writing which included editorials 
and features as well as a daily 
column ‘Topics of the Times”. 


In December, 1933, when great 
constitutional changes were about 
to take place in Newfoundland 
with the advent of Commission of 
Government, Albert Perlin had 
the idea that he might be able to 
perform a public service by pre- 
senting readers with news and 
views on the question in a con- 
densed form. His idea grew into 
the “Observer’s Weekly” with a 
format modelled on the famous 
newsmagazine “Time”. He just 
thought of this type of periodical 
one night, made a dummy, got 
prices the next day on printing, 
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SEND A COPY OF 


ATLANTIC 
GUARDIAN 


TO YOUR FRIENDS 
ABROAD — 


Without Charge 


They Will Appreciate 
This Thoughtful Gesture 


CLIP & MAIL TODAY 


Atlantic Guardian 
P.O. Box E5434, 
St. John's, Nfid. 


Please send a copy of 
Atlantic Guardian to the 
friends listed below with 


my compliments. 


Name 


and sold six:.months advertising 
space in it within 24 hours. He 
wrote every line of copy that 
went into the “Observer’s Weekly” 
while a colleague handled the 
business end. 


It was the “Observer’s 
Weekly” which really put his 
journalistic career into high gear. 
Having given up his other news- 
paper committments at the time, 
he was available when invited to 
write the editorials for the St. 
John’s Daily News. Difficulties 
with the printing of the magazine 
caused him in 1934 to change its 
format to a tabloid, and he may 
be credited with introducing the 
tabloid newspaper into Newfound- 
land journalism. At the time of 
the change the Free Press, a sub- 
sidiary of the Daily News, was 
merged with the Observer’s 
Weekly. 

Albert Perlin’s daily output of 
copy from that time on grew 
larger and larger while at the 
same time his business problems 
matched them in size and variety. 
Yet in 1940 he was persuaded to 
experiment with a daily column 
similar to the one he had main- 
tained when he was at the Tele- 
gram. That column was entitled 
“In the News” and his byline “The 
Wayfarer” is without doubt the 
best-known in Newfoundland 
journalism today. 

Drawing on the immense store 
of information accumulated in a 
generation of sitting, as he puts it, 
“in a balcony seat” at every 
drama acted on the Newfound- 
land stage, he has created a large 
following of regular readers who 
turn to “The Wayfarer’s” column 
often before they look at the news 
page. They are likely to find any- 
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Produced by Job Bros. and 
Co. Ltd., one of the oldest 
firms in Newfoundland, 
Hubay quick frozen fillets 
are becoming more and 
more well-known in North 
America. Newfoundland 
fish, caught in the crystal- 
clear waters of the North 
Atlantic, packed and frozen 
by the quick-freeze method 
is indeed Seafood par ex 
cellence. 
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Smallwares 
Mens, Womens, & 
Childrens Wear 


My The Two-Way Stores Ltd. 


Golf & St.Clare Avenues, 
St.John’s Dial 5194, 5195 


thing discussed therein, and on 
occasion when the spirit moves 
him, even doggerell verse a con- 
siderable degree above the medi- 
ocre, and satires on local politics 
contained in parodies of Alice in 
Wonderland. For several years he 
also conducted another column in 
excellent imitation of the famous 
diarist Samuel Pepys, entitled 
“Pepys behind the Scenes”, but 
this has been dropped perforce 
because there are only so many 
hours in a day, and even Albert 
Perlin must sleep. 


As the only journalist living or 
dead, who has written editorials 
for the only two daily papers 
which have existed in Newfound- 
land during the past two decades, 
Albert Perlin has done much to- 
wards moulding public opinion 
and shaping the destiny of the 
country. He is the first to belittle 
this suggestion and argue that it 
is difficult to determine where the 
line can be drawn between sug- 
gestion and undertaking, between 
idea and accomplishment. Still 
there is proof and the records can 
show it, that the editorial line 
followed by Albert Perlin has 
made its contribution to some 
noteworthy accomplishments on 
the local scene. 


As an example, the setting-up 
of the original New Industries 
Committee to which the Commis- 
sion of Government was induced 
by his continuous agitation in the 
News editorials. This later, under 
business direction, became _ the 
Newfoundland Industrial Devel- 
opment Board of which he was a 
member of the Executive until it 
was displaced by the Department 
of Economic Development estab- 
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climatic conditions. Thou- 
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BROOKFIELD ICE CREAM LIMITED 
St. John's Corner Brook 


ANADA’S FINEST 
CIGARETTE 


lished by the Provincial Govern- 
ment. 


With all his work Albert B. 
Perlin has also found time to 
spend seven years on the Council 
of the Board of Trade, one as 
Second Vice-President from which 
office he declined the usual auto- 
matic advancement. He was for 
many years a member of the New- 
foundland Tourist Development 
Board and actively participated 
on publicity committees, having 
been Chairman of the publicity 
committees for the local celebra- 
tions of the 1935 Silver Jubilee 
and the Coronation in 1937. 


A facile writer, in conversation 
he is fluent and earnest. His am- 
bition is some day to write a his- 
tory of the Newfoundland people 
which he began in the form of 
preliminary sketches published 
some years ago in the Observer’s 
Weeky. A many-sided personal- 
ity, he possesses some skill at. 
sketching and in the twenties con- 
tributed a number of political car- 
toons to election campaigns. He 
has travelled widely in New- 
foundland and through his busi- 
ness associations has acquired an 
intimate knowledge of the island’s 
economy. 


Some years ago he put together 
a notable collection of Newfound- 
land stamps for the purpose of 
writing a monograph on them for 
the London “Stamp Lover” and 
his original sketches for the design 
of Newfoundand’s first permanent 
air stamps later sold at a London 
Auction, the only time when art 
proved remunerative although, he 
points out, they were bought as 
curiousities and not as drawings. 
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Cornish clay, Canadian woodpulp 


In Cornwall are Bowaters china clay mines where kaolin 
for paper manufacture is hosed from the beds of decomposed 
granite that underlie Bodmin Moor. Originally mined for the 
potter, china clay now has manifold uses. It is one of the materials 
used in the manufacture of paper, serving as a filler and giving rich 
coated printing surfaces. China clay, wood fibre and water—these are the 
ingredients needed in quantity for the production of paper. The 
integration of sources of supply on both sides of the Atlantic is one of 
the factors which enable the Bowater Organization to meet the 
ever-growing demand for the products of pulp, paper and 
board—and to play its part in helping Canada maintain 
and further her status in world trade. 
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